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It is possible, therefore, to assume 
a knowledge of these details or, at least, 
to refer to others the reader who desires 
them. For the same reason, and for 
other reasons as well, no attempt at a 
criticism of the philosophy need be made. 
That is being attended to by the phi- 
losophers, ably, loquaciously, and vo- 
ciferously. Our task would be large 
enough in itself to excuse us from em- 
broiling ourselves in these other matters. 
To turn to these things would prove 
too tempting; they are so complicated 
and interesting. Besides, others are 
attending to them in a thoroughly com- 
petent way. 

We would be children of wisdom 
should we limit ourselves to the single 
task of passing in review the outstand- 



ing Bergsonian emphases for the sake of 
drawing any possible inferences in any 
religious direction, but with special 
reference, perhaps, to Christianity. We 
might thus determine what would be the 
religious result of a complete acceptance 
of the Bergsonian philosophy and thus 
determine whether, and how far, this 
philosophy is compatible with religion, 
and especially with the Christian reli- 
gion. As LeRoy says: 

The present question of the relation of 
Bergson to morality and religion is, not to 
find bases for the latter in his philosophy, 
but to know whether they are compatible. It 
is not aquestionof deducingmoralityandreli- 
gion from what is already given, but whether 
there is room for new intuitions along these 
lines — intuitions of different orders of life. 1 
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The rhetorical quality of sublimity 
springs from the marriage of lofty 
thought with lofty presentation. The 
sublime idea may be at hand, but he 
who conceives it may not possess the 
poetic power to give it worthy expression. 
Let him be content then with " thoughts 
too deep for words"! Or there may 
exist artistic capacity, withal that no 
lofty theme offers itself to the poet's 
matrix; the result is sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal. In either case, 

1 Edouard LeRoy, A New Philosophy: Henri 



when content and form are not equally 
mated, there is the pole of the sublime, 
the nadir of the bathetic and ridiculous. 
No other quality so much demands the 
absolute infusion and inspiration of that 
which is great; the sublime must possess 
the whole being of the poet, so that he 
expand to its compass and be attuned 
to its exalted airs. 

The sublimity of the Old Testament 
diction is recognized by all, and this 
recognition is not due to religious 

Bergson. 
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prejudice. I may call as a witness 
Goethe, whom certainly pious conven- 
tion did not bind. Indeed, it may be 
questioned whether religious prejudice has 
not rather worked against the conscious 
acknowledgment of the intellectual and 
literary qualities of the Old Testament; 
orthodoxy has been too content to com- 
mit the Scriptures as the oracles of God 
to a category which is beyond all human 
criticism. But the thesis may be posi- 
tively maintained that there is no body 
of literature which is so dominated by the 
genuine quality of sublimity as is the 
Old Testament. In this respect it excels 
the New Testament as a whole, in which 
despite its lofty themes the formal 
quality of sublimity is minimized by the 
dominance of the forms of narrative 
and argument. So far as I know no 
other religious literature of the world 
evinces this characteristic to any com- 
parable extent. Thus in the Koran 
there are sublime passages, but Mo- 
hammed's poverty in poetic conception 
and imagination destroys their solitaire 
effect by a monotonous and unvaried 
repetition, and overwhelms them with 
oceans of worse than the commonplace. 
The secret of the sublimity of the Old 
Testament lies first of all in this, that 
it deals with the greatest themes, the 
things which are sublime: God and man, 
Providence and destiny, the powers of 
good and evil. It may be said that 
every religious literature deals with such 
themes; and yet, as we have seen, every 
religious literature is not sublime. And 
how rarely does this quality appear even 
in the religious books of Christendom. 
A Dante in his epic of heaven and hell, 
a Milton in his Paradise Lost, a Newman 
in some of his religious poems, a Words- 



worth at times — some few stand out 
by way of exception. Indeed, the 
quality is far more often found in the 
poets who can hardly be specifically 
ranked as religious writers, even often 
in those who profess little religion. Why 
the Hebrew people possessed this capa- 
city is an ultimate mystery, but one on 
a par with the fact that Israel possessed 
a unique genius for religion. We are 
justified in drawing the conclusion that 
they were given a peculiar inspiration in 
this field of truth, even as we infer the 
inspired genius of the Greeks in the 
sphere of beauty from their works of 
art. 

The formal element of Hebrew sub- 
limity must have naturally arisen as 
"the express image" of this conception 
of sublime things. If we proceed to 
analysis, we may discover certain con- 
tributory factors which are more or less 
common to the Semitic genius. There 
is the element of simplicity, which is 
germane to the sublime, for this is most 
truly conceived as a simple and an indi- 
visible. There is the element of imagi- 
nation, whereby the simple idea is 
illuminated by all the flashlights of 
poetic conception and comparison. In 
this the Arabic outdoes the Hebrew, 
but the Arab imagination works most 
richly in secular things. One source 
of the poetic and imaginative wealth 
of the Hebrew literature has been until 
very recent years overlooked, namely, 
the mythological basis of the forms of 
its ideas; many of the most famous 
passages of that volume contain deposits 
of primitive folklore concerning gods and 
men. With this goes a fact which must 
be taken into account along with the 
credit we give to the individual makers 
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of the Old Testament, its poets and 
prophets: it is a folk-literature in large 
part and is the focus of the life of over a 
thousand years of the most remarkable 
people in history, as well as of their hopes 
for all eternity. There is also the gen- 
erally overlooked factor of the dramatic 
genius of Hebrew thought, which is 
dramatic, not in the sense that it can be 
produced in the theater — a capacity 
alien to the Semitic genius — but in this, 
that it presents rapidly shifting scenes 
of thought, which give life to the subject, 
however rare and sublime it is. Hence 
this characteristic is adapted to express 
the idea of a living God, of a Providence 
in process, active ideas which become 
static and passive in most specifically 
religious literature. I believe that in 
this respect Browning is the likest of all 
poets to the Hebrew genius, and without 
doubt he was largely indebted for this 
characteristic to the Old Testament, 
which has entered into the fiber and 
spirit of English Christianity. Finally, 
the Hebrew is objective, concrete; it 
speaks to realities, not to ideals, the 
very name for which things suggests 
their unreality, despite Plato. God is 
not an idea, as in Greek philosophy; he 
is the protagonist in the cosmic drama, 
the hero of all history. And correspond- 
ingly it avoids the subjective and intro- 
spective, and however much this lack 
is a deficiency to modern eyes, it has 
been a salvation to the sublimity of the 
Hebrew literature. The factor which 
has most interfered with this quality 
in Christian literature is that the latter 
too naturally reflects merely the inner 
man, a subject which easily reverts 
to the very opposite of the sublime. 
The classic instance of this fault is 



Wordsworth, who is equally good and 
bad in the sublime and the commonplace. 

With these preliminary remarks, I 
may best serve my purpose by exempli- 
fying the Old Testament quality of 
sublimity by quotations from that 
volume. I make use of my own trans- 
lations, in which I endeavor, so far as 
possible, to reproduce the cadences of 
the original. 

I begin with Isaiah's vision of the 
Most Holy God (Isa., chap. 6): 

In the year King Uzziah died, I saw 
Yahwe, seated upon a high and lofty throne, 
with his robes filling the temple; standing 
about him were dragons, each one with six 
wings; with two he would cover his face, 
and with two he would cover his feet, and 
with two he would fly. And ever they called 
each to the other, and said: 

Holy, holy, holy is Yahwe Sebaoth; 
The whole earth full is his glory. 

And then trembled the bases of the 
threshold at the voice of them who called, 
and the house was filling with smoke. And 
I said: 

Woe is me, for I am undone! 

For a man of unclean lips am I, 
And amidst a people of unclean lips I dwell; 

Yet the King Yahwe Sebaoth have my 
eyes seen. 

Then flew unto me one of the dragons, 
with a hot stone in his hand, taken with 
tongs from off the altar, and he touched it 
upon my mouth, and said: 

Behold this has touched thy lips, 

That thy sin be removed and thy error 
purged. 

And I heard the voice of Yahwe speaking: 

Whom shall I send 

And who will go for us ? 

And I said: Behold me! Send me! 
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Observe here the delicacy with which 
the sublime theme of the vision of God 
is presented; the seer sees only the lower 
part of Deity, hardly more than his 
skirts, and almost at once smoke and 
mist intercept the awful sight. Milton 
had done better if in his great religious 
epics he had not treated God as familiarly 
as he has done — like "an old man with 
a gray beard," as Ibsen says. 

Another class of instances consists of 
those which present God's operation in 
nature. I preface them with the first 
paragraph of the story of Creation: 
"First of all when God created the 
heavens and the earth — now the earth 
was waste and chaos and darkness was 
upon the deep, and the Spirit of God 
was brooding upon the waters — then 
God said: Let there be light. And 
light came to be." The pagan rhetori- 
cian Longinus, the teacher and minister 
of Zenobia of Palmyra, quotes this 
passage in his essay on the sublime as a 
worthy description of the sublimity of 
the Creator. 

Again, we feel the touch of a sublime 
nature-poetry in the opening verses of 
Ps. 104, a passage that we may boldly 
match with the Greeks or the moderns: 
O Yahwe my God, thou art very great, 

Clothed with majesty and splendor! 
Who robed himself with light as a garment, 

Who spread out the heavens like a cur- 
tain; 
Who laid the beams of his stories in the 
waters, 

Who made the clouds his chariot; 
Who made winds his angels, 

Flames of fire his ministers. 

That is, light is the robe of God, the 
skies his palace, the cloud his chariot, 
the winds and the thunderbolts his 
agents. 



I cannot pass by here the sublimely 
simple presentation of the dual impres- 
sion man receives in contrasting himself 
with Nature (Ps. 8) : 
When I consider thy heavens, thy fingers' 
work, 
The moon and the stars which thou hast 
established; 
What is man that thou art mindful of him, 
And the son of man that thou heedest 
him? 

In this couplet appears the trinity of 
poetical themes: God and Man and 
Nature. We are reminded of that one 
poetical remark of the dry philosopher 
Kant, that he knew of two sublime 
things — the starry vault of the heavens, 
and man's moral consciousness. But 
the Hebrew thought is wider and richer— 
the whole man, body, soul, and spirit, 
is the theme. 

The majesty of God appears with 
the most poetic elaboration in connec- 
tion with the theme of the theophany 
of Yahwe on Sinai. I quote from the 
divine Epiphany in the prayer of Habak- 
kuk (Hab., chap. 3): 
God came from Teman, 

And the Holiest from Mount Paran. 
His glory covered the heavens, 

And the earth was filled with his majesty. 
His brightness was the very light, 

The rays that gleamed from him he made 
a cover of his might. 
Before him goes the pestilence, 

And the sirocco follows at his feet. 
He stood, and he shook the earth; 

He looked, and he startled the nations; 
And the eternal mountains were rent, 

The everlasting hills did bow. 

The awful theophany of Yahwe at 
Sinai and in the march through the 
desert toward Canaan was conceived 
in two aspects: for his people it meant 
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comfort and deliverance, for his enemies 
wrath and revenge. Hence in the 
expectation of Yahwe's advent in the 
future there are always these two sides 
in the prospect, judgment and salvation. 
The passage which I proceed to quote 
as representing the vengeance of Yahwe 
is not sympathetic to our Christian and 
modern feelings, and yet it is a good 
example of the dramatic though bar- 
barous sublimity of much of the Hebrew 
diction (Isa. 63 : 1 ff .) : 

Who is this that comes from Edom, 

With reddened garments from Bozra — 
He so splendid in his garments, 

Marching in the greatness of his might ? 
"I who speak in right, 
Mighty to save!" 

How came the red on thy garments, 

Like the garb of one treading the wine- 
press? 
"A vat have I trodden alone, 

And of the peoples was no man with me. 
So I trod them in my anger, 

And trampled them in my fury. 

Then spurted their gore on my clothing, 

And all my garments I stained. 
For in my heart was a day of revenge, 
And the year of my redeemed was come, 
And I looked, but no helper! 

I was amazed, but no supporter!" 

An equally sublime vision, but lack- 
ing the barbarity of the passage just 
quoted, is that of the approach to Zion 
of the God of all comfort (Isa. 40:9 ff.): 

On a mountain high get thee up, 

O glad herald Zion! 
Raise with might thy voice, 

O glad herald Jerusalem! 
Lift up, fear not, 

Say to the cities of Juda, 
"Behold your God!" 



Lo, Yahwe advances with might, 
Gaining sway by his arm; 

Behold, his reward is with him 
And his prize before him. 

Like a shepherd he herds his flock, 
Gathering them with his arm; 

The lambs he bears in his bosom, 
Leading the dams. 

I may also quote here a passage from 
Jeremiah, in whose diction sublimity is 
usually wanting, but in this passage the 
horror of the vision of chaos makes itself 
felt in the prophet's rhetoric: 

I beheld the earth, and lo, it was waste and 
chaos; 
And the heavens, and they had no light. 
I beheld the mountains, and lo, they 
trembled, 
And all the hills swayed to and fro. 
I beheld, and lo, there was no man left, 
And all the birds of the heavens were 
fled. 
I beheld, and lo the gardenland was waste; 
And all its cities ruined at the presence 
of Yahwe. 

In the Old Testament, God is the one 
sublime thing; Nature, the world, 
becomes sublime only as it appears 
as the robe or the work of God; man 
is sublime in nature and destiny only 
so far as God lifts him up and endows 
him with that quality through associa- 
tion with Himself. Hence the Old 
Testament lacks many of the themes 
which have inspired subsequent poets 
and philosophers with their sublimity. 
There all the glory is given to God. 
We do not find in the Hebrew the treat- 
ment of such subjects as have produced 
some of the sublimest passages in Eng- 
lish literature, such as Milton's lines on 
light in Book II of Paradise Lost, 
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Shelley's Ode to Liberty, Wordsworth's 
Imitations of Immortality. Man's in- 
terest and importance rest solely on his 
dependence upon God, but things in 
themselves, man's virtues and aspira- 
tions, his conceptions of the grandeur of 
nature, are treated as weak and perishing 
by nature; only their pathos is stressed. 
There is one possible exception to this 
general statement, namely, the Book of 
Job, which appears particularly sym- 
pathetic to modern feelings as an 
expression of man's noblest longings. 
Yet these themes are taken up only in 
order to contrast them with the sole 
sublimity of God. Moreover, even this 
great drama is to be understood, not 
primarily as an expression of man's 
individualism, but as a national epic 
in which the fate of Israel is the inspiring 
theme of the poet. I conclude this 
paper with some selections from this 
composition, which takes its place among 
the greatest of philosophical dramas; 
indeed, it is the greatest, if we consider 
that it is the classical prototype of all 
those of its class. 

My first selection sets forth the imper- 
fection of man (Job 4: 12 ff.): 

But unto me there stole a word, 

And my ear caught a whisper from Him, 
In the thoughts of the visions of night, 

When deep sleep falls upon man. 

Fear overtook me and trembling, 

Yea, it affrighted the whole of my frame; 

Then there passes before me a spirit, 
That my hair stands up on end. 

It stands, 

But I know not its shape; 
A form is before my eyes, 

The likeness of a voice I hear: 



Shall man be righteous with God, 
Or humanity pure with his Maker ? 

Lo, He puts not His trust in His Servants, 
In His Angels He finds imperfection. 

How much more the tenants of clay, 
Their houses founded on dust! 

Easier than a moth are they bruised, 
Between morn and eve are cut off; 

With never a one to pay heed, 

For ever and aye they die; 
When once their tentcord is drawn, 

They die, and that without knowing! 

My next selection is a description of 
man's mortality (Job 7 : 1 ff.) : 

Is not man a conscript on earth, 

And his days like the days of an hireling ? 

Like a servant who pants for the shade, 
Like a hireling who looks for his wage, 

So are allotted me months of misery, 
And nights of trouble assigned me. 

When I lay me down, I say: 

When shall I rise ? 
When I rise: How soon is it evening! 

I toss till the dawn. 

My flesh is clad with sore scabs, 
Shrivels my skin and crackles; 

Swifter than a shuttle my days, 
They cease, and then no hope! 

Ah, remember that a breath am I! 

My eye will no more see weal. 
Who sees me sees me no more; 

Thou lookest for me, I am not. 

The cloud dissolves and goes, 

So mounts none from Hell's descent; 

He returns no more to his house, 
His place knows him no more. 

But I cannot restrain my mouth, 

I would speak in my spirit's distress: 

Am I Abyss or Dragon, 

That thou settest over me guard ? 
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I thought, My couch will comfort me, 
My bed will help bear with my groaning; 

Then thou with dreams dismayest me, 
With visions dost thou appal me. 

In the next selection Job rises out 
of his despair to the sublime heights of 
confidence in his God (16:18 ff.): 

O Earth, cover not my blood! 

My cry find no biding-place! 
Yea, lo in heaven is my Witness, 

He who vouches for me, on high! 

My deriders are my friends; 

Unto God my eyes do weep, 
That He give right to a man with God, 

And between man and his friend! 

For a few years come and go, 

Then pass I on the road none retraces, 
My spirit death-smitten, 

My days snuffed out, 
The tomb my lot! 

But this bold hope is bounded by the 
circuit of the tomb. Later he comes to 
an intimation of immortality, in a pas- 
sage whose irritating obscurity is the 
result of the poet's struggle before the 
enigma of humanity, the riddle of death: 

Pity me, pity me, my friends! 

For God it is has smitten me. 
Why do you pursue me like Deity, 

Nor sate yourselves with my flesh ? 

O that now my words were written, 
That now in a book were inscribed! 

That with iron, and inset with lead, 
Graven they might be in the rock! 

But I know, my champion lives, 

And hereafter he will stand on my dust 

But bodiless I shall yet see God, 
Whom then I shall see for myself, 

Whom my eyes will behold and no other — 
My strength is undone in my bosom! 



His spirit fails under the tense strain 
of his wild hope. 

For time's sake I must pass over the 
description of Wisdom in chap. 28, 
where over against the antithesis and 
antistrophe of "the mine for silver and 
the place for gold," which, hidden as they 
are, yet the miner reaches, the poet 
inquires: 

But where shall Wisdom be found, 

And where is the place of knowledge ? 

No man knoweth its price, 

Nor is it found in the land of the living. 

The deep says, It is not in me; 

And the sea says, It is not with me. 
It cannot be gotten for gold, 

Nor can silver be paid for its price. 

Yet this Wisdom is not the philosophy 
of the Greeks nor the accustomed object 
of poems of the intellect. Its definition 
is given in the final verse: 

Lo, the fear of the Lord, that is Wisdom, 
And to depart from evil is knowledge. 

And I may only as briefly refer to the 
sublime challenge of the Creator that 
the hero enter into the lists of intellectual 
competition with him: 

Who is this that darkens discretion, 

By words without sense ? 
Gird up now thy loins like a man, 

I will ask thee a question, and tell me! 

Where wast thou when I laid earth's bases ? 

Tell me, if thou hast ought of knowledge: 
Who marked out its metes, if thou knowest, 

Or who stretched the line forth upon it ? 

Upon what were its pillars settled, 

Or who laid its stone of foundation? 

With the chorus of the stars of the morning, 
When shouted God's sons together. 
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The denouement comes with the all his conceptions are as nothing, before 

finally clinched conclusion of the inscru- the sublimity of God, our very idea of 

tability of God (40 : 1 ff .) : whom in comparison cannot be sublime. 

Shall one cavil and dispute with th' Almighty? It is not in that empyrean field that 

Solve it who argues with God! the modern seeks the sublime; our 

Then Job answered Yahwe and said: humanistic tendency rejoices in the 

I am too small! What can I answer thee ? grandeur of nature and the depths of 

My hand I lay on my mouth. man's spirit. But, Allah akbar! — God 

Once and twice I have spoken, a l on e is great! And seen sub specie 

I will not do it again! aeternitatis, from the standpoint of 

This is the death-blow to man's eternity, the Hebrew poet-philosopher 

sublimity in and for himself. The is right. In his conclusion we have the 

Matterhorn dwindles, and the stars key to the sublimity of Hebrew thought 

withdraw their shining, and man and and diction. 



DID JESUS FAVOR MILITARISM ? 

A SYMPOSIUM ON MATT. 10:34 



Christians always seek to justify their interests by appeal to the Bible. Naturally, 
therefore, those who believe that war is an inevitable element of civilization wish to appeal 
to the authority of Jesus for support of their view. Jesus is so obviously opposed to 
any resort to force that it is difficult to align him with even the semi-militarists. Recourse, 
however, is had to his casting the sword upon the earth, Matt. 10:34, and his cleansing 
of the temple. The latter seems so impossible a basis for pleading Jesus' example as 
favoring war that it does not merit serious consideration. The case is different, however, 
with Matt. 10:34. In order to get the opinion of New Testament scholars, the Biblical 
World has solicited the following letters as to the meaning of the passage. 

In our own opinion, the sword to which Jesus referred is the sword of the martyr 
rather than of the soldier, a symbol of the struggle which the acceptance of his ideals 
involves, even to the cleavage of family ties and the destruction of life itself. Christianity 
not only brings comfort but discontent. It teaches, however, that the Christian is to 
endure rather than to cause suffering because of his ideals. For Christians, like their 
Heavenly Father, are to love their enemies. 



MELANCTHON W. JACOBUS 
Dean, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Connecticut 



One cannot read Jesus' address to the son with the presentation of it in Mark 

Twelve, as given in Matt. 9:36 — n :i (6:7-13), and, secondly, that much of 

without observing two things: first, that the material peculiar to Matthew is 

it is very much elaborated in compari- found in Luke, who records it in later 



